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LAST NOTICE 
The Fifth Meeting of The Latin Club 

Send Your Postal Card at Once 

The fifth regular meeting of The New York 
Latin Club is called for Saturday, March 29, at 12 M, 
in the Hotel Albert, corner of University Place and 
Eleventh Street, New York. This date is selected at 
the suggestion of Professor Harry Thurston Peck, 
the head of the Latin Department of Columbia 
University, who will address the Club on the gen- 
eral subject of Secondary Latin. All _ persons who 
are interested, whether teachers of Latin or not, are 
cordially invited to be present. The plan is to serve 
luncheon (50 cents a plate for members, 75 cents 
for guests) at 12 M promptly, so that there shall be 
no delay. The address will follow the luncheon, and 
adjournment will occur about 2 p m, thus leaving the 
afternoon still unbroken for those who attend. Please 
send a postal card at once to the Secretary, Mr A L 
Hodges, 36 East Twelfth Street, New York, if you 
intend to be present, so that we may inform Mr 
Frenkel, the proprietor of the hotel, how many to 
expect. Please attend to this at once. Ladies are 
especially invited. 

The above is the only sort of invitation that is 
issued. 

Out-of-town teachers may find it convenient to be 
in the city on the day announced. 

Information as to the conditions of membership in 
The Latin Club can be had at this meeting, or by re- 
ferring to Nos. 3 and 10 of The Latin Leaflet, or 
by addressing the Secretary: 

H F Towle, President 
A L Hodges, Secretary 

A Preternatural Pandect— In Two Parts 
Part I 

(1) Several years ago, my attention being 
called to the editorial comment in a volume of 
Latin Readings, I contested the disposition of 
praeter in praeter Hie Papirius (Gell 1 23) 
as an adverb, insisting that the particle could 
there be only a conjunction. My criticism 
was resented; and I was consigned to sundry 
English and German authorities to learn that 



praeter has never been admitted to the cate- 
gory of conjunctions, and that, inferentially, it 
is doomed to remain in the lower stage of 
development from which confirmed adverbs 
cannot emerge. Remembering Galileo — the ul- 
timate, not the vacillating, Galileo — , I retained 
my view, and simply organized into an argu- 
ment the obvious considerations on which my 
instinctive opinion and my original hint were 
based. In a speedy revision, the commentary 
was elaborated so as to comprehend my criti- 
cism — though I must add that I never received 
any thanks for the suggestion or even any 
direct notice of its actual acceptance. 

(2) Parts of speech are very insignificant 
matters to those who have mastered their dis- 
criminations and their conversions; but he 
who, in mere condescending disparagement of 
the stress others lay upon them, ignores them 
as trivialities, should bear in mind that, how- 
ever petty they are as items of the known, they 
are of just the same size as items of the know- 
able ; and his experience with them will sooner 
or later put him to shame, unless he promptly 
realizes their proportionate possibilities in the 
foundation of secure attainments. In other 
words, parts of speech are as little to acquire 
as they are to ignore; and he who disdains 
them, under a supposed call to literature and 
antiquities and such grand things, must be con- 
sistent and not claim to divine what he has 
scorned to investigate. Then, the less he says 
of them, the more he will reduce the dimen- 
sions of those gigantic blunders that such 
diminutive creatures put in ambush for him 
who despises them. Accordingly, if in the in- 
cidents of his sublime pursuits, temptation 
beguiles him toward offhand expression about 
their individuality or relationship, he had bet- 
ter wrap himself in his appropriated virtue 
and take his superiority where no student of 
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such littleness knows how to follow. Only 
thus can he save his virgin abstinence in con- 
sistent dignity : if he means to ignore, let him 
ignore to the limit; for verily the vindictive- 
ness of slighted parts of speech is equalled 
only by the poetic fury of a woman scorned. 
(3) I do not here purpose to discuss the 
tests or the variations of the parts of speech : 
those who wish to investigate these mysteries 
can safely sate themselves on Sweet. At pres- 
ent, I am interested only in settling some of 
the boundary-lines of certain neighbors often 
mistaken for one another, especially as against 
the one that has been traditionally the chief 
gainer by the confusions. These three are the 
adverb, the preposition, and the conjunction, 
of which the two latter exist only by the grace 
of the first, the third being, except for en- 
larged jurisdiction, the same as the second: a 
preposition is only an abverb with a case-form 
for special limit, and a conjunction (meaning 
now a subordinating conjunction) an adverb 
with a sentence-member for special limit. The 
present accusation is that, after the definite 
demarcation of territory appurtenant to these 
respective neighbors, the first has been abetted 
in retaining functions and privileges distinct- 
ly ceded to one or both of the others, as 
the very conditions of their separate existence 
and efficiency, by reason of certain indolent 
obfuscations due to their common descent and 
joint heritage. 

(4) The Stoics called the adverb navdiicTTig, 
which may be variously turned into catch-all, 
what-not, pooh-bah, omnium gatherum, or 
other form of go-as-you-please ; and the name 
was justified by the fact that the adverb "omnia 
in se capit, quasi collata per satiram concessa 
sibi rerum varietate". As to these claims, 
Home Tooke sarcastically construes Servius 
thus: "Omnis pars orationis", every word, 
"quando desinit esse quod est", when a gram- 
marian does not know what to make of it, 
"migrat in adv erbium" , he calls an adverb. 
While such a vague classification cannot meet 
modern demands, and while consequently the 
Stoic "speechpartship" cannot now be ac- 
cepted, in spite of its many unconscious sup- 
porters, yet it must be frankly admitted that it 
embodies a very important truth almost uni- 
versally unrealized, and that its deficiencies 
are only those of its age as related to the 
specializations of our day. The ultimate and 
persistent characteristic and potency of all 
combined terms is pervasive reciprocal modi- 
fication, without regard to specific affinities 
and influences superimposed upon their funda- 



mental attitude and operation ; and, in this gen- 
eral sense, terms in participation reach each 
other through that relation most generally and 
completely typified in the adverb, even though 
some of their offices involve the technical as- 
signment of adjective. It would be easy to 
show this .in detail ; at present it need only be 
asserted that the constituents of a pudding do 
not more absolutely meet and modify each 
other than do the several elements of a clause ; 
and it was doubtless this ultimate and residu- 
ary interrelation that led the Stoics to find 
in the adverb the natural harbor and depos- 
itory of all otherwise unclassified words and 
ideas. But, in the progress towards finer spe- 
cialization, closer subdivisions have been made 
in this wide adverbial jurisdiction; and we 
must either insist on the recognition of the 
new territories and allegiance to their re- 
spective authorities, or we must surrender the 
newer charters and relapse into a less imme- 
diate and individual government. Having 
constituted into prepositions and conjunctions, 
one or both, certain adverb-terms under cer- 
tain conditions, according as they either sim- 
ply relate terms by showing what they have 
to do with each other or relate two predica- 
tions to each other — which latter is the true 
operation of all conjunctions, even when they 
seem to relate each of two terms or phrases to 
a third term or phrase — we cannot abandon the 
acquisition in one instance without discredit- 
ing it in all: in other words, we forfeit our 
claims to specific distinctions, if we do not 
validate our claims by everywhere insisting 
on those distinctions. Linguistic relations do 
blend and overlap; but, in all valid categories, 
the deciding aspect of each category is ade- 
quately indicated, by marks prescribing its as- 
signment, to all who are not prone to rejoice in 
a plausible obscurity warranting every evasion 
of scrutiny and assessment. The same word 
may indeed be adverb, preposition, or con- 
junction; but not, by the terms of their 
"speechpartship", two or three at the same 
time: the adverb modifies its clause (say) 
through its verb: the preposition modifies the 
verb, and {via the verb) the sentence, only 
through its immediate case-limit : the conjunc- 
tion modifies the main sentence via some ele- 
ment of it only through the dependent -clause 
which it specifically adjoins. The same gen- 
eral modification persists, but only as varied 
in these specific forms, which it is our duty, if 
we pretend to deal with parts of speech, to 
differentiate strongly and designate precisely. 

Caskie Harrison 



